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Of Course 
it's 
Obvious 
that 
the fellow 
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to 
work 
gets plenty 


work to do! 


Of Course 
we're busy 


but 
we can get 
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The construction of manual and machine tools and the manufacture with their aid 
of small articles and bulk commodities is generally highly localised ; its situation is controlled 
by the presence of a coalfield, a mineral deposit or the like. 








There arise the industrial districts... towns of furnaces and trip hammers, whirring 
machinery and smoking chimneys. 


To provide telephone service for their incessant internal activity, several main automatic 
telephone exchanges of moderately large capacity are required. 


The swift, scientific precision of Strowger Automatic Telephone Equipment, its 
mechanical speed and efficiency and its inhuman ability to work unceasingly and untiringly 
are strikingly appropriate to the ever increasing numbers of Hives of Industry for which it 
is providing service. 
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DIAL... 


has ample time to complete its switching functions. 














@ has complete protection from extremes of heat, humidity, dust-laden atmospheres, etc. 
d P 


@ has the spring assembly in the form of a self-contained unit; various combinations of 
shunt springs can be supplied if necessary to suit different types of telephones and circuits. 


@ has a specially constructed worm-wheel with an oil-impregnated fibre washer which 
renders it self-lubricating. 


@ has a ratchet mechanism with teeth punched and shaved to ensure absolute uniformity. 
@ has the wall of the governor cup of thick brass to ensure permanency of shape and alignment. 


@ has many points of design which enable adjustments to be made simply and quickly 
on subscribers’ premises. 






STROWGER 
LIVERPOOL /7, 


WORKS, 
ENGLAND 
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By ROBERT C. HUMMEL 
Technical Advisor 


West Coast Telephone Co. 
Everett, Wash. 


differs very materially from the 

“G” system discussed in Part II. 
Each system provides but one two-way 
carrier channel, however, the “H-1” 
system is complete within itself. Each 
terminal has its own oscillator, trans- 
mitting amplifier, receiving amplifier, 
signaling amplifier, and power supply. 
Thus, each terminal requires a source 
of commercial power, or a source of 
direct current supply for the vacuum 
tubes and relays. Therefore, each ter- 
minal must be located where it can be 
supplied with an uninterrupted source 
of power. 


Tair “H-1” carrier telephone system 


The “H” system terminals are desig- 
nated “East” and “West,” and one of 
each is required to establish a complete 
system. The east terminal oscillator 
generates the carrier current at 7,150 
cycles per second, and the transmitting 
filter transmits the first upper side band 
only—a band of frequencies from 7,400 
to 10,150 cycles per second. The west 
terminal also has its oscillator set to 
generate the carrier current at 7,150 
cycles per second, but the transmitting 
filter transmits the first lower side 
band only—a band of frequencies from 
4,150 to 6,900 cycles per second. 


From the above two side bands, it is 
easy to understand the directional filter 
function. For instance, the east termi- 
nal will transmit the frequency band 
7,400 to 10,150 cycles, and must receive 
the frequency band 4,150 to 6,900 
cycles, but not its own transmitted 
band. The west terminal, in turn, will 
transmit 4,150 to 6,900 cycles and re- 
ceive only the 7,400 to 10,150 frequency 
band. 


Let us think of a filter as made of 
two sieves, one above the other. The 
top sieve has holes that will pass 
marbles, say the size of your index 
finger, while the lower filter has holes 
the size of an ordinary lead pencil. 


Now, assume marbles of various sizes 
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PART III: The H-1 Carrier Tele- 
phone System. The second article 
in this appeared in the 
May I1 issue, page 13. 
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are poured into the top sieve. Only those 
smaller than the holes will fall through 
to the second sieve. There, those larger 
than the holes are rejected, and those 
smaller than the lead pencil size holes 
fall through the lower sieve. In this 
way, a combination of two sieves can 
be used to select round objects between 
certain sizes. The larger size or limit 
may be considered as the upper cutoff 
point and the smaller size may be con- 


Principles of Operation 


sidered as the lower cutoff point. Thus, 
the two sieve arrangement is analogous 
to a band pass filter, and, by arrange- 
ment of sets of filters, it is possible to 
select various sizes such as green peas 
for canning, or bands of frequencies 
for carrier channels. 

The directional filter used in carrier 
systems is another example of such an 
arrangement, In a directional filter, the 
transmitting band is put upon the line 
and is prevented from entering the re- 
ceiving circuit. 

The “H-1” system consists of two 
channels, as mentioned under the “G” 
system. Assuming the east terminal is 
transmitting, the voice frequency enters 
the transmitting low pass filter to limit 





tallied at Vernon, Wash. 
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the voice frequencies transmitted to a 
band of 350 to 3,000 cycles. This band 
of frequencies enters the modulator 
where it modulates the carrier fre- 
quency of 7,150 cycles; thence, passes 
through a second filter to limit the 
modulated frequency to the desired 
band width of 7,400-10,150 cycles. 
This band of frequencies is amplified 
and enters the directional filter to the 
line of travel to the distant terminal. 

Upon arriving at the distant termi- 
nal, it is considered as the received fre- 
quency band or signal. It passes through 
the directional filter, through the de- 
modulator, through the receiving filter, 
and through the receiving amplifier to 
the receiving channel to the listening 
person. Transmission from west to east 
is performed in the same manner, but 
with the lower band of 4,150 to 6,800 
cycles. 

Thus, the “H-1” system has two sep- 
arate and distinct channels, one trans- 
mitting east to west, and the other 
transmitting west to east. Both chan- 
nels may be used simultaneously with- 
out crosstalk or other interference. This 
is what has been designated as four- 
wire operation. 

To provide the conventional “talk 
and listen” telephone service to which 
we are accustomed, an additional unit 
of apparatus is required, known as a 
“hybrid coil.” This hybrid coil is in 
reality a voice frequency directional 
filter, but filters direction only, not fre- 
quency. The speaker’s voice is in the 
voice band; also, the received signal 
from the receiving amplifier is in the 
voice band. It is the purpose of the hy- 
brid coil to route the transmitting voice 
frequencies or signal to the modulator, 
not to the demodulator, and to pass the 
received frequencies or signal to the 
listener, not to the modulator. 


Sometimes the hybrid circuit gets 
into difficulties so that a portion of the 
received signal enters the modulator, :s 
modulated, amplified, and fed to the 
line. This acts similar to putting the re- 
ceiver of a telephone to the transmitter. 
Singing, as it is called, results, and the 
system is called unstable. Sometimes 
singing will occur only at a particular 
frequency or at higher volume. In 
either case, the hybrid coil and its 
balancing network are usually at fault. 

We mentioned the oscillators of the 
east and west terminals operating at 
the same frequency. This is necessary 
as the modulated carrier current must 
be demodulated at the same frequency 
as that of the modulator to be intelli- 
gible. If these two frequencies differ 
only slightly, the oscillators will pull 
into step and will skip a cycle now and 
then to let the lagging one drop one 
cycle behind. This may not be objec- 
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Rear view of a portion of carrier and equipment bays at Everett, Wash. 


tionable as the period of slip is so short 
(1/7150th of a second) ; however, if the 
difference between the two oscillators is 
such that this slip occurs “times per 
second,” this, in itself, becomes a noise, 
besides “twisting” 
received signal. 


and distorting the 


In this case, the result is like tuning 
a radio set off to one side of the station. 
Try it. Tune in the station as it should 
be, then slowly detune the radio re- 
ceiver and listen to the signal “go to 
pieces” as the oscillator in the radio re- 
ceiver is tuned out of step with the os- 
cillator of the broadcasting station. 
This example is not very good for the 
radio stations transmit both the first 
upper and the first lower side bands, 
i.e., a band of frequencies 8,000 cycles 
wide so the radio may receive one-half 
that, or a band 0-4,000 cycles wide. 
Single side band transmission is more 
critical. 

Therefore, the “H-1” system provides 
two-way transmission either on a four- 
wire basis or on a two-wire basis, 
whereas, the “G” system can function 
only on a two-wire basis. The “H-1” 
system has two amplifiers in each direc- 


tion, the transmitting amplifier in the 
transmitting terminal and the receiv- 
ing amplifier in the receiving terminal. 
For this reason, the “H-1” system can 
operate over much greater distances of 
open wire and, in addition, due to the 
two separate and distinct channels, (i.e. 
transmitting and receiving), it is pos- 
sible to extend an “H-1” system up to 
several hundred miles by the use of 
“H-1” carrier repeaters at intermediate 
points. 

The use of a telephone circuit, unless 
used continuously, requires some method 
of signaling between the two terminals. 
This was not discussed as a part of the 
“G” carrier, as signaling for “G” car- 
rier channels is not provided over the 
carrier channel, but must be provided 
by other means. This is ordinarily done 
by using either the simplex leg of the 
voice circuit under the “G” system or 
by one of the composite legs. The “H-1” 
carrier system has a signaling circuit 
as a part of each terminal, so any 
physical or side circuit under an “H-1” 
carrier system loses no simplex or com- 
posite leg to the carrier system. Thus, 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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By R. C. RENO 


HE INDIANA Telephone Associa- 

tion marshalled its forces in an all- 

out effort to aid small telephone 
companies and to raise the standard 
of telephone service in small towns and 
rural areas in that state at its annual 
convention held May 1 and 2 in In- 
dianapolis. 

This action came when association 
members, after the small company- 
rural telephone service situation held 
the center of discussion at the two-day 
meeting, unanimously approved a reso- 
lution directing their board of directors 
to effect a county-by-county survey of 
the state to secure vital data concern- 
ing the type, quality and quantity of 
telephone service rendered in the small- 
town and rural communities, as well as 
information about the operations and 
needs of the telephone companies, co- 
operatives and switchline companies 
serving those areas. 

It is understood the directors dis- 
cussed and made preliminary plans for 
the survey at their meeting at the close 
of the convention and when the can- 
vass has been completed the directors 
will formulate definite recommenda- 
tions as to the type and amount of aid 
that should be given to the small com- 
panies and concerning improvement in 
service in the smaller communities. 

Two innovations were introduced at 
the Indiana convention. The first one 
occurred at a general “Service Con- 





Officers and directors of the Indi iati 
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ference” held as the opening session of 
the meeting, which was in charge of the 
association’s Service Committee, when 
representatives of the small urban and 
rural public and the Indiana Public 
Service Commission addressed the con- 
vention and expressed their criticism 
of telephone service and made sugges- 
tions as to improvements. 

The second innovation came at the 
close of the last session when Frank 
E. Bohn of Fort Wayne summarized 
and expressed his 
thoughts expressed at the Service Con- 
ference and by other speakers on the 
general program. 


opinion on the 


The Service Committee was ap- 
pointed in December, 1945, to develop 
material from information obtained 
from individual company problems, In- 
diana Public Service Commission com- 
plaints, and data from members of the 
association concerning the need for 
service improvements in particular 
cases or in the telephone industry in 
general. The committee holds itself 
open to provide its services to any in- 
dividual company in Indiana in solving 
any particular service problem with 
which it might be confronted. 

R. E. Brookbank, Pendleton, chair- 
man of the Service Committee, presided 
over the “Service Conference,” which 
had as its subject, “Telephone Service 
from the Viewpoint of... ,” The Urban 
Citizen, by Joseph T. Ives, Delphi 
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(Ind.) attorney; The Rural Citizen, by 
Hassil Schenck, Lebanon, president, 
Indiana Farm Bureau; The Regulatory 
Official, by Robert Pfohl, service di- 
rector of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission; The Telephone Chief Op- 
erator, by Vera Boone, Kokomo; The 
Telephone Plant Man, by Ray Kieren, 
Lafayette, and The Telephone Manage- 
ment, by R. F. Lucier, Warsaw. 

Mr. Ives who said that, while the 
over-all telephone service in his locality 
was good, subscribers’ instrumentali- 
ties could be improved and modernized. 
He recommended that the telephone in- 
dustry publicize the advantages of dial 
service in the smaller communities 
even before such equipment is contem- 
plated. 

One criticism which he made con- 
cerned the service given from private 
PBX switchboards. He thought that 
the telephone companies could help 
train PBX operators as such training 
would have a beneficial effect on tele- 
phone service in general. 

Another interesting observation made 
by the Delphi attorney was that many 
small telephone companies practically 
give their service away and he sug- 
gested that improved service be ren- 
dered at higher rates. 

Mr. Schenck warned that the farm- 
ers were entering a period of substan- 
tial progress in the way of methods 
and equipment and that they expect 
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at their organization meeting after the convention. 





This group photographed at Indiana convention are (Left to right in foreground): R. F. LUCIER, 
Warsow; F. E. BOHN, Fort Wayne; H. S. HANNA, Indianapolis; A. T. RENN, Chicago; BELLE 
BERNETHA, and LILLIAN COX, both of Rochester, Ind. 


the telephone industry to render serv- 
ice in keeping with their improved 
conditions. He recommended: (1) that 
telephone service be extended to re- 
mote rural areas not now being served; 
(2) a greater degree of promptness in 
making rural plant repairs and putting 
through calls; (3) replacement of old- 
time farm telephones with modern in- 
struments; (4) consideration be given 
to the issuance of county-wide or com- 
munity-wide telephone directories in- 
cluding exchanges operated by other 
companies; (5) resumption of 24-hour 
service; and (6) more free toll service 
between neighboring exchanges. 

He said the farmers wanted im- 
proved service even at an increased 
cost to them. 

Mr. Pfohl stated that the Indiana 
Public Service Commission is_ inter- 
ested in the welfare and success of 
telephone companies in developing a 
better grade of service and in main- 
taining a strong financial condition. He 
said: 


“You do have the responsibility for 
poor service, and this should be cor- 
rected and you can correct most of it 
even though your material is_ short. 
There is definitely no reason why many 
lines should still be lying in the fields, 





nor is there any excuse for not trim- 
ming trees and making repairs that 
can be done with labor and a little 
new material... . 


“The telephone industry as a whole 
would be greatly strengthened if all the 
small companies were prosperous. To 
achieve this it will be necessary for 
the small units of the industry to have 
good and well-kept plants, to supply 
good telephone service, to be in posi- 


This group was photo- 
graphed in hallway 
outside manufactu- 
rers' exhibit rooms 
at Indiana convention. 


tion to extend this service to meet the 
telephonic demands and needs of its 
operating territory, to be adequately 
financed and to have rates for its serv- 
ice which will allow it, after all ex- 
pense, a fair return. 

“Do not petition the commission for 
higher rates unless you can justify, on 
paper, your right to higher rates. 
Know that you have a case and be able 
to present it before going to the com- 


Three speakers look 
over the program of 
the recent Indiana 
convention. Left to 
right: MISS VERA 
BOONE, Kokomo, 
chief operator, Indi- 
ana Bell Telephone 
Co., E. L. FLORANCE, 
New York City, as- 
sistant vice president 
of AT&T, and MISS 
ESTHER ANGLE, New- 
castle, chief operator 
of Indiana Bell. 





mission—also it is well to have sold 


your subscribers on the necessity for 
higher rates. ... 


“The Public Service Commission has 
cooperated and will cooperate with the 
management that is giving good serv- 
ice to which the public is entitled.” 


Three functions of the chief operator 
in connection with rendering good serv- 
ice were given by Miss Boone as fol- 
lows: (1) Providing traffic employes 
when and where required; (2) train- 
ing and developing those employes, and 
(3) maintaining morale and the desire 
to do a good job. 


Mr. Kieren said that the ever in- 
creasing demand for better and more 
telephone service has been a stimulus 
to the design engineers to constantly 
improve equipment and construction 
methods. 


“This constant search for new and 
better methods has resulted in im- 
proved equipment and the splendid 
service that present day telephone 
users accept as conventional, rather 
than a miracle of modern invention. 


“We have developed standard pro- 
cedures for almost every task. We ap- 
proach each project in an approved 
manner with specially trained person- 





nel for each major operation. There 
are few industries whose operations 
demand the diversified array of talent 
that is required in the telephone busi- 
ness. 


“Working in unison this talent is 
used to mutual advantage and assist- 
ance from the simple equipment addi- 
tions through the complexities of a 
major plant extension or addition. 

“Good service depends on how well 
the plant operations have been com- 
pleted. When built to proven stand- 
ards with approved materials the main- 
tenance forces can look forward to 
trouble-free operation and the  sub- 
secribers to a good grade of service for 
many years,” Mr. Kieren said. 

Commenting on telephone service 
from management’s standpoint, Mr. 
Lucier said that the telephone industry 
faces more and greater problems than 
it has ever faced in supplying service 
with inadequate equipment and facili- 
ties and shortage of manpower. How- 
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TELEPHONY's photographer at the Indiana convention visited the exhibit rooms of some of the manufacturers which were crowded between all sessions 
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of the convention by operating men seeking sorely needed equipment to meet increasing demands for telephone service. 


ever, he said these obstacles must be 
overcome and that every application 
for service must be filled. 


He warned that a higher standard 
of service must be given, particularly 
in the small communities and rural 
areas. However, he stated that higher 
rates must accompany improved serv- 
ice as it would call for increased ex- 
Also he pointed out that in 
creased rates were necessary in order 


penses. 


to put individual companies in a sound 
financial condition in order to attract 
capital for the financing of new and 
additional plant. 


Following the Service Committee 
meeting, the general convention was 
called to order by President J. A. Har- 
baugh, Sullivan. 

W. C. Henry, Bellevue, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the United States Independent 
lelephone Association, addressed the 
meeting on “Postwar Telephone Prob- 
ems.” A resume of Mr. Henry’s ad- 
dress was presented on page 23, May 
11 issue, in the report of the Ohio 
Convention. 

The cooperation of all branches of 
the telephone industry and of telephone 
employes must be directed (1) to clear 
up the waiting list of service appli- 
cants; (2) to improve and extend rural 
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telephone service, and (3) to restore 
and improve the prewar standard of 
telephone service, E. L. Florance, New 
York City, assistant vice president 
AT&T, declared in his address on “A 
Look Ahead in the Telephone Busi- 
ness.” 

He discussed various new develop- 
ments such as power line carrier, 
mobile radio-telephone service and the 
use of radio equipment to supplement 
telephone service, nationwide operato1 
toll dialing, and suggested that the 
industry adopt these techniques as 
rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Florance said that the No. 1 in- 
terest of the telephone business should 
be the maintenance of adequate earn 
ings so that sufficient capital could be 
secured to finance improvements made 
in telephone plant. 

W.H. Beck, association secretary, in 
his annual report, read from an Oc 
tober, 1919, bulletin of the association 
which discussed the public’s demand 
for improved telephone service in the 
rural areas and the need for reasonable 
rates and new capital on the part of 
telephone companies at that time. A 
comparison of the conditions of 1919 
with those of today, Mr. Beck said, 
reveals the things which apparently 
have been left undone by the industry. 


Such comparison, he stated, serves to 
pick out parts of an early pattern 
which may have been discarded e1 
roneously and which should be revived. 

He reported a substantial gain in 
small-company members and told of the 
plans to hold _ district 
meetings in order to be of further help 


association’s 


to small telephone companies. 

Leon Roberts, Chicago, chairman of 
the Advertising Committee of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, addressed the convention 
on “Independent Telephony Has a Story 
to Tell.” He emphasized the need for 
all Independent operating companies to 
effect a regular newspaper advertising 
campaign and a plan for the use of 
bill inserts and counter and _ booth 
cards. 

Mr. Roberts stated that such a pro 
gram is necessary if the Independent 
companies are to get their share of the 
money that will be spent in the future 
and if the public is to be sold on the 
service and policies of the companies. 
He challenged Independent operators 
to initiate aggressive, over-all advertis 
ing programs to compete with other in 
dustries which use a great amount of 
advertising to sell and to keep sold the 
products and services which they have 
to offer the public. 
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He urged that every Independent 
company, regardless of size, consider 
subscribing to the Telephone Adver- 
tising Institute, which prepares and 
sells to the industry complete advertis- 
ing material—newspaper mats, bill in- 
serts, counter and booth cards, etc. 

Mr. Roberts’ introduced Elinor 
Bishop, Chicago, representative of the 
Telephone Advertising Institute. 

Stating that the small towns and vil- 
lages’ will become more important in 
the economic life of the country, Bur- 
ton W. Saunders, Lafayette, general 
manager, Indiana Associated Telephone 
Corp., in his address on “The Future 
of the Small Exchange,” 
told the managers of small exchanges 
that they are going to be forced to 
give a better grade of service to the 
small communities and rural areas. 

He said that poor service will not 
fit into the picture of the future, and 
that within the next years the 
small telephone exchange must take its 
proper place in the national communi- 
cations network and that it must con- 
tribute something better than the noisy 
end of a toll circuit. 


Telephone 


few 


“The people who compete with tele- 
phone companies for business will con- 
tinue to inspire the residents of small 
communities to demand things that are 
modern and telephone men should not 
be followers, but they should aspire to 
a position of leadership in 
these same people a modern service 
that they can be proud to sell, and one 
that customers will be eager to have,” 
Mr. Saunders said. 


offering 


Mr. Saunders’ address will be pub- 
lished in full in a forthcoming issue 
of TELEPHONY. 

In the closing address of the con- 
vention, Frank E. Bohn, Ft. Wayne, 
president, Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., summarized the thoughts 
expressed by all of the speakers at the 
convention. One of the main points 
emphasized by Mr. Bohn was that the 
industry must take immediate and 
drastic steps to clear up “held orders” 
for telephone service as this problem is 
one for the industry to solve rather 
than one for the public to meet. 


As the dominant theme of the con- 
vention program was based on the need 
for improved and expanded telephone 
service in small and rural areas, Mr. 
Bohn forcibly emphasized that the in- 
dustry as a whole must keep pace with 
progress in other industries in meeting 
the demands of residents of those com- 
munities. He declared that those living 
in the rural territories are not going 
to be satisfied with an inferior grade 
of telephone service. He stated that it 
was the responsibility and the duty of 
associations and the large companies to 





aid the small companies to bring about 
a betterment in service in their terri- 
tories, and advise them as to the neces- 
sary steps to secure adequate rates to 
provide better service and to place 
themselves in a stronger financial posi- 
tion. 

In closing his address Mr. Bohn made 
a motion that the convention direct the 
Indiana association’s board of direc- 
tors to make the county-by-county sur- 
vey of the state to secure vital data 
concerning the service rendered by and 
the operations of the small commercial 
companies, mutual companies 
farmer lines, referred to above. 


and 


With such information, he said, the 
association directors will have a 
plete picture of the service rendered in 
every locality of the state and will have 
the facts upon which to determine what 
action the should take in 
helping improve the over-all standard 
of telephone service in Indiana. 


com- 


association 


The following directors were elected 


at the meeting: E. M. Blakeslee, 
Lafayette; Mr. Bohn; Mr. Harbaugh; 
Max F. Hosea, Hope; W. A. Hughes, 


Indianapolis; Mr. Lucier; C. E. Me- 
Cormick, Terre Haute; R. D. Pontius, 
Rochester; Francis Simpson, Winches- 
ter, and G. J. Welborn, Princeton. 
Other are: R. V. Achatz, 
Aurora; C. D. Ehinger, Decatur; Mr. 
Saunders; W. J. Scheidler, Greens- 
burg and LaMar S. Stoops, Nappanee. 


directors 


The directors re-elected the following 
officers: President, Mr. Harbaugh; first 
vice president, Mr. Stoops; second vice 
president, Mr. Scheidler, and secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. Beck. 


150 Operators Attend 
Traffic Conference 

Approximately 150 operators, repre- 
senting all sections of Indiana, at- 
tended the traffic conference held on 
the morning of May 2 during the con- 
vention of the Indiana Telephone As- 
sociation. The meeting, presided over 
by Ruth Richards, Lafayette, traffic 
supervisor of the Indiana Associated 
Telephone Corp., was started off in an 


interesting manner by Lillian Cox, 
Rochester, chief operator of the 
Rochester Telephone Co., who con- 


ducted a ‘‘Let’s Get Acquainted” ses- 
this feature of the program 
everyone in attendance gave her name 
and the office at which she was located 
and these were tagged on a map that 
had been posted on the bulletin board 
giving visual evidence of the localities 
represented. 

William C. Henry, Bellevue, Ohio, 
president of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, gave a 
short talk praising operators and tele- 


sion. In 





phone employes for the 
played in World War II. 
The address of Louise Pohlmeyer, 
chief operator of the Home Telegiaph 
& Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., on 


part they 


the subject “The Road Back— Re- 
Training For Today,” resulted in dis- 
cussions and suggestions from the 
audience relative to training in the 


small office. 

Discussing the spirit of service that 
has been a tradition of the telephone 
industry, Miss Pohlmeyer stated: ‘To 
be gracious at all times is a virtue. 
The tone and manner is re- 
sponsible for the kind of impression 
our customers have of you. Personality 


of voice 


is you. 

“When we say that someone is great, 
fine and wonderful, we simply mean 
that through these simple forms of ex- 
pression she has become that kind of 
personality to us. Personality accounts 
for the beginning of most of our life- 
long friendships and our most valued 
associations.” 

Miss Pohlmeyer outlined six “‘musts” 
for supervisors and chief operators as 
follows: knowledge of the 
work knowledge of 
correct 


Practical 
she supervises; 
instruction procedure; sincere 
interest in the people she supervises; 
ability to win cooperation; ability to 
delegate duties and responsibilities to 
attractive self 
control, tolerance, tidiness, adaptabil- 
ity and above all, a sense of humor. 
Esther Angle, chief operator, Indi- 
Bell Telephone Co., Newcastle, 
very ably covered the subject “Train- 
ing for 


others, and an voice, 


ana 


Discussing the 
responsibilities of the chief operator, 


Leadership.” 


she said: The intelligent chief 
operator appreciates that she is one 
of her employes’ working conditions 


and from that standpoint conducts her- 
self in a manner to bring out their best 
performance. Her 
‘Every employe is entitled to a good 


possible slogan is 


boss.’ ’ 
The final discussion of Charlotte 
Dick, chief operator Nappanee Tele- 


phone Co., was well handled with plac- 
ards passed among the group so all 
could take part. Much interest 
displayed in the subject and the com- 
ment of operators proved that toll op- 
erating is always an 
beneficial topic. 


was 


interesting and 


Vv 


Loan Authorization Granted 

The Public Utilities Commissioner 
of Oregon recently authorized the 
Dayville-Canyon Telephone Co., Mt. 
Vernon, to borrow $6,350 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
finance the installation of dial equip- 
ment. 
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. LIGHTNING ARRESTER 
S to 

— provides lightning protection and static drain for 5 pairs of 
rr. open-wire circuits. This arrester is also used for the protection 
= of drop wires and cables terminating in unprotected cable 
we terminals where atmospheric conditions require constant 
the | static drain. 

a Insulation and fanning strip are single-piece molded bakelite. 
one Non-corrosive metal hood, Everdur studs, and galvanized 
att mounting bracket assure satisfactory service and long life. 
best Phosphor bronze spring clips accommodate non-grounding, 
ole Tru Gap lightning dischargers. 

Engineered, designed and manufactured by Cook Electric 
= Company, the Type 7 Lightning Arrester, like all Cook 
slne- products, is "tops" in performance, and is your guarantee 
) all of dependable service. 
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iT MAY BE YOURS... 


for 15 or more years service rendered in 


any capacity, in Independent Telephony 


Wherever you go, among Independent telephone men, 
you'll find this emblem proudly worn. It's the "service 
stripe" of the Independent Telephone Industry — the 
badge of men (and women) whose efforts, through the 
years, have brought Independent Telephony to its pres- 
ent high status. It's an honor highly regarded because 
it must be earned. 


You've earned this honor yourself, if you have worked, 
for 15 years or more, in any branch of the Independent 
Telephone Industry. For telephone company, manufacturer 
or supplier — in office or plant, or in the field — wher- 
ever you have served, and in whatever capacity, your 
service entitles you to membership in the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association. 


As a member of the Pioneers; 


You receive the distinctive lapel emblem which 
identifies you as a Pioneer, to other employees 
and to your fellow members. 





You receive also a handsome membership cer- 
tificate, suitable for framing for your home or 


office. 


You will receive a copy of the roster of members 
(to be issued later this year) and periodic news 
releases from the headquarters of the Association. 


You are privileged to register as a Pioneer, and 
to engage in Pioneer activities, at state and 
national conventions. 


Join now, and wear the Pioneer emblem. You'll find 
it a bond of friendship with other telephone men—a key 
to many pleasant associations. 


Only $2.00 covers all costs of membership in the 
Independent Pioneer Telephone Association for one 
year. But send no money — just write for your applica- 
tion blank to: 


THE INDEPENDENT tees TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 


632 LEMCKE BUILDING 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 

























THE INDEPENDENT PIONEER TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
632 Lemcke Building Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
| have been employed in the Independent Telephone In- 
dustry for years. Please send me a Membership 
Application Blank. 

















Name 








| Address 





City 





Coal strike emphasizes need for Congress to enact legislation 
that will protect the rights of employes who want to strike and 


those who want to work, as well as protect employer against 


unjustified strikes. 


Y THE time these lines appear in 
print, the coal strike will doubt- 

less have been settled. But some 
of the issues raised in the coal strike 
will not be settled. They are issues of 
just as much importance to the public 
utility industries as to the coal mining 
industry. In a way, they may even be 
more important to the utilities, since 
the coal business has already passed 
through its baptism of fire and thereby 
obtained a degree of im- 
But the chain 
lightning of strike agitation continues 
to play about many public utility com- 


temporary 
munization, so to speak. 


panies of all types and sizes. 


The immediate differences, at issue, 
in the coal strike were simple enough 
to understand. The miners felt that 
the hazardous nature of their occupa- 
tion justified setting up, out of the 
earnings of the industry, a health and 
welfare fund. The operators (impliedly 
conceding that they have been remiss 
in the past 
safety 
health of the miners) 
method 


about taking 
precautions to 


adequate 
safeguard the 
objected to the 
proposed by the union for 
financing the welfare fund. They did 
not object to the establishment of the 
fund itself. Their objection was based 
on an innovation demanded by John L. 
Lewis which would in effect, tax every 
ton of coal mined, the proceeds to be 
collected and distributed entirely under 
the control of the union organization. 


President Truman ventured his own 
doubt as to the legality of the plan. 
It would certainly seem to impose what 
amounts to a royalty on each item of 
production—not for the benefit of the 
individual worker—but for his union. 
This, even in those cases 
individual 
union. It is, at least, an 


where the 
may not even belong to a 
interesting 
legal question, and one which 
well have far-flung 


22 


might 
repercussions in 


other industries if a labor royalty pat- 


tern were once established. 


It recalls a tentative suggestion 


made some months ago by a telephone 
union official in the East, to the effect 
that toll 


royalty 


calls might be taxed on a 
basis to provide a somewhat 
similar “‘recreation fund” for telephone 
operators. More important perhaps to 
(than the 
royalty-tax issue) which had to be set- 


tled one way or the other before the 


public utilities in general 


coal crisis could be dissolved—is the 
perennial question of a strike against 
the public 


raised every time a strike occurs which 


interest. This question is 


enough, long enough, and in- 


1s big 


volves a vital enough industry—such 
as a public utility 
pling of the economic life of a com- 


munity and severe inconvenience, if not 


as to cause a crip- 


actual 
public. 

John L. 
his gains for his union and gone his 
way. But this 


suffering, on the part of the 


Lewis may have collected 


problem, which he 
dumped on the doorstep of Congress, 
is still sitting there. 

One thing the coal strike did do, was 
to break the stranglehold 
Senate 


which the 
Committee has had on 
labor union reform legislation for the 


Labo1 


past two years. This committee, headed 
by the wealthy left-wing Senator Mur- 
ray (D., Mont.), has persistently kept 
the lid jammed down tight on any bill 
passed by the lower house to do any- 
thing at all in the way of making 
unions more responsible. The only way 
the bill to 
union 


discipline the musicians’ 
James C. Petrillo, 
Congress was by a parlia- 
form of an 
amendment to the Communications Act, 
rather than as a straight labor bill. 
(This sent the measure to the Inter- 
state Commerce Committees instead of 


czar, ever 
cleared 


mentary evasion in the 
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the Labor Committees, where it would 
surely have been pigeonholed.) 


But the country got so hot over the 
coal strike that the senators on the 
floor took the bit in their teeth to force 
consideration of labor reform legisla- 
tion which Senator Murray has been 
two months after it 
passed the House in the form of the 
Case Bill. 


whether any special legislation, or any 


sitting on nearly 
It is too early to prophesy 


special clauses of general labor legis- 
emerge for special treat- 
public utility strikes. But 
there is plenty of talk along that line. 
Senator Eastland (D., Miss.), Senator 
Taft (R., Ohio), and Senator Lucas 
(D., Ill.), have all talked about this. 
Even 


lation, will 
ment of 


Senator Murray, several weeks 
ago, conceded that some special treat- 
ment might be warranted in the case 
of utility strikes. But in his 


fashion, Senator Murray stopped with 


usual 


words—took no action. 


Sooner or later, the Congress of the 
United States is going to have to come 
to grips with the question of whethe1 
public utility strikes should be permit- 
ted. Seizing public utilities by govern- 
ment action for temporary purposes of 
solving a strike is mere procrastina- 
It is pretty hard to argue that, if 
strikers have the moral right to en- 
danger the health and safety of a com- 
munity by 


tion. 


interrupting a vital utility 
service which happens to be operated 
by a private utility company, that same 
right automatically disappears because 
a couple of soldiers run up an Ameri- 
can flag and an army officer reads a 
presidential proclamation of seizure. If 
the striker is justified in the first sit- 
uation, he is justified in the second 
situation. John L. 
and so did his miners. 


Lewis thought so, 
They let it be 
understood that merely changing labels 
on ownership was not going to cut any 
ice as long as their demands were not 
met. 

But suppose Congress decides that 
utility strikes (regardless of public or 
private operation) are all illegal. The 
practical question of enforcing some al- 
ternative form of compulsory arbitra- 
John L. Lewis put the 
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tion remains. 
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proposition on the line when he made 
the oft-repeated statement that soldiers 
cai’t mine coal with bayonets. If Lewis 
were making that statement in almost 
any other major nation except our own 
country of free enterprise, the answer 
would be “No, but they can stick bayo- 
nets into the miners who won’t mine 
coal.” That is the way the situation 
would be taken care of in that great 
land of the proletariat—Soviet Russia. 
It would work too—as far as producing 
coal is concerned. 

Two steps which our own Congress 
could certainly take and which the pub- 
lic opinion of the country would cer- 
tainly support in its present mood are 
these: One, it could remove the en- 
couragement given to strikes by the 
Wagner Act which now prevents the 
employer from dismissing anyone out 
on strike regardless of what the strike 
is about or even if it is subsequently 
determined to be unjustified. Two, it 
could put 
enforcement 


some backbone in _ local 


agencies by legislating 
against acts of violence by which strik- 
ers are now almost universally per- 
mitted to intimidate and physically 
molest workers who wish to continue 
peacefully at their jobs. 

It is hypocritical for Congress to 
talk about coal strikes or utility strikes 
against the government. or 
against public interest when the very 


being 


labor laws they have enacted render 
every encouragement for workers to go 
out on strike and to abuse and perse- 
cute those workers who are not of the 
same mind. Until these two elementary 
steps are taken, all the talk that you 
hear coming out of Washington about 
how terrible strikes are which make 
the public suffer, can be set down as 
just so much talk. 


We need to strike a commonsense 
balance in public thinking about strikes. 
The old view before the days when 
labor unions and the rights of workers 
were recognized in the law, was that 
all strikes were bad, a form of revolt 
which was anti-social, if not actually 
seditious. Before the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act became law, our courts enforced 
so-called “yellow dog” contracts where- 
by an employer made a worker surren- 
der all claim to collective bargaining as 
a price for getting a job, before he 
could go to work the first day. Such 
unfair advantage taken of the workers 
resulted in legislation which has stead- 
ily been going to the other extreme- 
equally dangerous and unfair. 


As against the older view that all 
strikes were somehow bad, we have re- 
cently embraced the extreme view that 
all strikes are good. The late colum- 
nist, Heywood Broun, once said that 
“there never was such a thing as an 
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COMING—TRAFFIC ENGINEERING SERIES 


ELEPHONY has made arrangements with P. M. SCHUCHART, who re- 
cently joined the Central Telephone Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., as traffic 
manager (TELEPHONY, March 23, page 34), for the preparation of a series 


of articles on “Telephone Traffic Engi- 
neering,” which will begin in a future 
issue. 

Before joining the Central Telephone 
Co. Mr. Schuchart was commercial traffic 
engineer, Signal Corps, Third Service 
Command, Baltimore, Md. Prior to be- 
coming a member of the Signal Corps 
he had a vast amount of experience in 
telephone traffic in the telephone operat- 
ing field and is well acquainted with mat- 
ters involving traffic procedures and 
operations. 

In his new series Mr. Schuchart will 
set forth simple rules which telephone 








companies to effect such studies. 





companies can follow to conduct studies 
to evaluate their traffic loads. They may 
thereby ascertain that all operators are 
working at an efficient level and deter- 
mine the facilities that are required to 
handle present traffic loads. Mr. Schu- 
chart also will explain how traffic studies 
P. M. SCHUCHART can 


tional traffic personnel. His articles will be slanted toward helping the smaller 


be made without employing addi- 








unjustified strike.” Timid politicians 
nowadays refuse to cross picket lines 
even though they do not know what the 
picket lines are all about. Even Mrs. 
Roosevelt once said with some pride 
that she had never crossed a_ picket 
line. Since then, however, she has ap- 
parently modified her views on this. 
Strikes have become so commonplace, 
so habitual and so frivolous that it did 
not surprise this writer to learn re- 
cently that certain factory workers, in 
a modern shop where music is played 
to entertain the hired help, actually 
threatened to walk out over the pro 
found issue of Beethoven—vs 
Some workers in New York 


Boogie- 
Woogie. 
City think nothing of halting produc- 
tion while they march around several 
hours in a protest parade—not about 
their own conditions—but because of 
our federal attitude 
toward the Spanish government, the 


government’s 


atom bomb, conditions in Argentina, 
Palestine or the OPA. 

Even the school kids have caught the 
spirit—refusing in a body to attend 
classes {provided for them at the tax- 
payers’ expense) because a favorite 
football coach was sacked for drinking 
or a goodlooking French teacher was 
suspended for dating the seniors in the 
town tavern. Of course, there’s noth- 
ing seriously wrong here, which a 
couple of good old fashioned smacks in 
the pants couldn’t correct. But it shows 


how quickly our smart little rascals ape 


the less responsible tendencies of their 
elders. 

This reduction to absurdity has re- 
sulted in such silly manifestations as 
“counter” picket lines and picket lines 
which have nothing to do with labo 
issues at all, but involve questions of 
international policy and abstract ideol 
ogy. Thus, we have come to a situation 
where joining some labor unions today 
is something like joining a combination 
of a lodge, a church, a political party 
and a racial club. The new member is 
required not merely to submit to de- 
cisions (made for him) on questions 
of work, wages, hours and working 
conditions; but he also finds imposed 
upon him a complete and dogmatic set 
of attitudes, with all the questions and 
answers worked out for him, on almost 
every conceivable major question of 
public controversy. (This is called 
“dialectics” in the goobledegook lan- 
guage of the left.) 

The ancient wisdom of Horace that 
the truth lies somewhere in the middle 
of two extremes ought to be good ad- 
vice here, as in most other troublesome 
situations. There must be recognition 
that there is a right to strike and also 
that there is a right to work—that 
while employers should pay for precipi- 
tating strikes which are found to be 
justified, there is a corresponding re- 
sponsibility on the part of workers who 
go out without justification. 

Under our present law, we have the 
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absurd situation whereby an employer 
can fire just about anybody in his busi- 
ness, except the employe who is out on 
strike. No wonder the workers strike 
with little or no provocation when the 
law of the land gives them more job 
security when they are on strike than 
when they stay on the job. Further- 
more, present law attaches such heavy 
penalties to trying to break a strike, 
no matter how silly or unjustified the 
strike: may be, that most employers 
prefer just to close up shop and wait 
for the negotiators or NLRB to figure 
out who is right or wrong, than risk 
any attempt to continue operations by 
employing replacements. Yet the cry- 
ing need of the country today is fo! 
production, and more production, to 
halt the rising tide of inflation. 
Settling the coal strike does not, of 
course, settle the basic problem of a 
sick coal industry. It is true, as John 
L. Lewis has occasionally pointed out, 
the coal industry is really profitable 
only during periods of war and shortly 
thereafter. At other times in recent 
years, there has been an excess of pro- 
duction, excessive competition, 
wars and irregular 


price 
employment for 
miners. 

But this is not a labor question. It 
is an economic question resulting from 
a gradual transition in our industrial 
economy from coal to substitute and 
competitive fuels. This transition is 
still going on and will continue to go 
on in the years ahead as oil, natural 
gas, water power, and even atomic 
energy, gradually displace King Coal 
from his once monopolistic job of con- 
trolling the fuel which makes the 
wheels of American industry turn. 

The left wingers’ answer to this 
problem is nationalization. That’s their 
answer to every problem—let the gov- 
ernment take over. They just can’t 
think past that point or of anything 
else. They would have the government 
take over mines because they are un- 
profitable. They would have govern- 
ment take over other utilities because 
they are too profitable. Instead of cut- 
ting off economic decay, resulting from 
gradual industrial 


obsolescence, they 


“There is a key for my house at either first door north or first door south. If 





New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Onondaga, 
cuse, May 22 and 23. 


Syra- 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Roosevelt, 
Pittsburgh, June 6 and 7. 


North Dakota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Gardner, Fargo, June 


10 and 11. 


Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Spokane Hotel, 
Spekane, June 14 and 15. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Multnomah Hotel, Port- 
land, June 21 and 22. 


California _ Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Hotel, 
Santa Monica, June 27 and 28. 


Dakota 
Hotel Carpenter, 
Falls, September 11 and 12. 


South 
ciation, 


Telephone Asso- 


Sioux 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Michigan Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Olds, 
September 18 and 19. 


Lansing, 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16. 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Pine Needles 
Pines, November 


Association, 
Hotel, Southern 
ll and 12. 


South Carolina Independent Tele- 


phone Association (no hotel se- 


lected), November 14 and 15. 


Alabama Independent Telephone 
Association, Jefferson-Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, November 18 and 19. 


Association, 
Atlanta, No- 


Telephone 
Hotel, 


vember 21 and 22. 


Georgia 


Henry Grady 


Florida Telephone Association, 
Marion Hotel, Ocala, November 25 


and 26. 








general body politic and continue un- 
profitable operations by 
subsidy. 


government 
This would continue to make 
work for miners, as well as mine un- 
(which probably another 
government agency would have to be 
created in order to find out how to 
use). That’s typical Socialist thinking 
as exhibited in the rash of editorials 
which broke out in the left wing news- 
papers during the coal strike. 


needed coal 


The traditional American remedy 
would be to encourage this transition 
normally, cutting out industrial obso- 
We did not sub- 
sidize the livery stables, and the horse 
and buggy industry, so as to keep them 
going when the automobile came into 
the picture. Instead, we let the livery 
stable operator figure out for himself 
that there was a good living and more 
money in changing over into a garage 


lescence as it occurs. 


“| Want My Telephone" 


installer called to install a residence telephone, he 


and filling station. Some figured this 


out and some didn’t. There were busi- 
ness casualties, but they didn’t cost the 
taxpayer anything. 

Somewhere, perhaps now in the lab- 
oratory stage, there is probably a bet- 
ter paying and less hazardous job for 
the present coal miner doing something 
else with oil or atoms or other newly 
developing fuel their 
tributaries. industry 


industries and 
Maybe the coal 
has something cooking in its own lab- 
oratories to give King Coal a second 
wind and put him in a good spot for a 
come-back 


against his younger fuel 


rivals. Recent pulverized coal rivaling 
engine and rail electrification 
efficiency and economy are interesting 
notes along this line. The point is, both 


the coal 


Diesel 


miner and his boss have to 
figure these things out for themselves. 
That’s the American way. 


found this note 


neither of 


these people are home, break the glass and open the night latch and come in. 
“Put the telephone on the small table in dining room where the telephone was before. 


“You may take this note as your written authority for doing this. 


Happily, housebreaking was not required. The 


installer obtained the key at “first door 


south” and the telephone was soon installed.—Southwestern Telephone News. 


would absorb these poisons into the 
When a St. Louis, Mo., 
pasted on the door: 
“IT want my telephone. 
“Thanks.” 
24 
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E CONTINUALLY hear of in- 

creased interest in telephone 

intercommunication equipment 
and systems. It appears that prac- 
tically all large offices, factories, and 
similar plants have a need for this 
service. 

This causes us to wonder whether 
this is a result of equipment and facil- 
ity shortages during the war years 
telephone companies could not 
furnish service or whether subscribers 
prefer this private service. There 
seems to be some basis for private 
intercommunication service in some 
plants and for having it separate from 
the regular commercial telephone serv- 
ice. Then, too, the loud speaking fea- 
ture has an appeal for certain types 
of service. 


when 


’ . * 


New aerial line construction along 
highways should be carefully planned 
so as to clear all new highway con- 
struction in so far as possible. The 


* 





above photograph indicates a toll lead 
which must be moved due to road wid- 
ening operations. 


* . * 


Someone has said: “The only substi- 
tute for brains is silence.” 


* * * 


A new type of cable clamp and lead- 
ing insulator has been designed for use 
in connection with both rigid and flex- 
ible coaxial cables. This clamp not only 
offers a secure and distortionless an- 
chor for various sizes of jacketed ca- 
bles, but also acts as a barrier to any 
flow of moisture along the outside of 
the cable. 
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As shown in the cross-section illus- 
tration, tightening the nut at the rear 
of the clamp places pressure on the 
internally mounted captivated rubber 
gasket through which the cable is 


™ 





al 


passed. The angular wells of the cavity 
containing the gasket are so designed 
that pressure results in the rubber 
flowing inward to take an evenly dis- 
tributed grip upon the cable. 

Telephone people probably will be 
called upon soon to make coaxial cable 
installations in connection with tele- 
vision and micro-wave radio equipment. 

+ * + 

Time switches operated by electric 
clocks are now serving many useful 
purposes in the communication field. 
Recently, we examined plans developed 
to automatically give a circuit identi- 
fication on a radio telephone channel 
each 30 minutes. The clock closes a 
contact for 30 seconds which connects 
a voice recorder that cuts in the canned 
voice, giving the circuit identification. 
This is only one of numerous com- 
munication applications of clock op- 
erated time switches. 

* * * 

Telephone men have never, as a 
whole, been entirely satisfied with the 
design of screwdrivers. When a screw 
is extremely difficult to move, pliers or 
a wrench generally is used to provide 
the required extra leverage and this 
makeshift arrangement never proves 
adequate and often ruins both the 
screw and screwdriver. 


RAY BLAIN 


TECHNICAL 
EDITOR 


A new design in screwdrivers has 
recently made its appearance which 
should successfully solve this problem 
for all time. This is a triple-purpose 
tool with a “power arm” arrangement 
which provides extra power when re- 
quired to unlock rusty screws which an 
ordinary screwdriver will not budge. 





In reverse, this arrangement makes 
possible the last quarterturn pressure 
needed to tighten screws and make 
them stay put. With the power-arm 
folded back into the handle, it becomes 
a standard screwdriver. The aluminum 
power-arm is so constructed that when 
in use it affords a solid horizontal hand 
support that allows full hand and body 
pressure to prevent slipping or gash- 
ing of screw heads. 


The writer lately has talked to 
various old-time telephone men to learn 
what, in their opinion, is the cause of 
so much labor trouble and unrest in 
the telephone industry. It seems that 
up until just a few years ago, telephone 
workers were considered the most loyal 
and contented group of employes to be 
found in any industry, and the present 
unhappy situation is not readily under- 
stood by the writer. 

The people queried on this subject 
seemed to be in agreement as to the 
real cause of the increasing present 
day strife and gave the following in- 
formation to illustrate their point: 

In the old days, executives of the 
larger companies were promoted from 
the ranks, so the workers had some- 
thing to which they might look for- 
ward. In other words, a man would be 
contented with smaller pay, would 
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work hard and long hours if he 
thought he later would be given a 
chance for promotion to a responsible 
and well paying position. Actually, he 
would consider this as a reward for a 
job well done. 

Some of the larger companies even 
carried national advertising with pic- 
tures of their top flight executives and 
a short biographical sketch stressing 
the humble beginning of these men 
as pay-station collectors, installers, 
trouble shooters, etc. 

It is claimed that nowadays this has 
all changed and instead of top flight 
jobs being filled from the ranks, these 
positions are given to individuals from 
outside the organization. This destroys 
the incentive of the workers to look 
forward for promotion and, therefore, 
they attempt to obtain the best pay 
possible through strikes, if necessary. 





Q. What are counter EMF cells and 
how are they used in the telephone 
exchange? 


A. When a central office storage 
battery is permitted to discharge for a 
long period of time, a special high rate 
charge will be necessary to restore it 
to a charged condition. In order that a 
high charging current can be used in 
this case, the output voltage of the DC 
supply used for charging must be in- 
creased. 

Due to the fact that the 
for charging is connected directly 
across the central office load an in- 
crease in its output will also increase 
the central office load voltage. To main- 
tain the limits of voltage required for 
the proper operation of the central 
office equipment, some power plants 
connect a number of counter electro- 
motive-force cells in series with the 
main battery while charging. 


DC used 


This arrangement offsets the rise in 
the output voltage of the charging 
source, since the counter EMF cells 
have the property of creating a volt- 
age opposing the voltage which is forc- 
ing current through the cells of the 
main battery. The connection of 
counter cells in the circuit has the 
same effect as connecting equivalent 
resistance except that counter cells ac- 
complish the same purpose with very 
low power consumption, and the volt- 
age drop across the cells does not vary 
greatly with the current. 

Counter cells are also used to reduce 
main battery voltages when required 
for special purposes. For example, a 
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The men interviewed also complain 
that the system of specializing minor 
tasks destroys the initiative of the 
worker. For example, if he is a good 
installer, why not transfer him to other 
jobs so that he may broaden his knowl- 
edge and some day become a super- 
visor? 

It is further claimed that top flight 
executives from outside the organiza- 
tion neither understand the problems 
of the workers nor command their re- 
spect as did the old boys who were at 
one time members of the gang. 

If these accusations prove true, than 
we wonder where future executives 
will come from and just how they will 
be able to solve their various complex 
problems and also pay dividends to the 
stockholders. We are absolutely neutral 
in the matter and pass these comments 
along for consideration only. 


AN’S QUIZ 


main exchange may operate from 48 
volts battery, although 24 volts are re- 
quired to operate some small PBX 
switchboards. In this case, several 
counter EMF cells are inserted in 
series with the battery feeders to re- 
duce the voltage. 


* 


Q. Is it 


identify and tag the pairs in a cable 


possible for one man to 


of the first pair. Next, remove the in- 
sulation on both sides of the first pair 
and twist together. This transfers the 
ground to the tip of the second pair. 
This process is repeated until all pairs 
in the cable have been identified. 


* + x 


Q. Why 


addition to protector blocks on central 


are heat coils required in 


office protectors? 

A. Sneak currents which are too 
small to break down the _ protector 
blocks, may, if left on the line for a 
long period of time, overheat the ap- 
paratus. To avoid this, sneak current 
protection, commonly known as heat 
coils, inserted between the protector 
blocks and the central office equipment 
is utilized. The operation of this type 
of protection is caused by the accumu- 
lated heating effect of the small cur- 
rent passing through a small coil of 
resistance which melts a solder 
and opens the circuit. 


wire 


* * * 


Q. What should _ be 


used on the winch of a line construc- 


length line 
tion truck as used in the average tele- 
phone exchange? 

A. When the winch line is used for 
pulling in aerial and underground 
cable, a length of about 1,000 ft. is gen- 
erally considered the most desirable. 
The winch drum will hold this length 
of suitable line. If a two-drum winch 
is available, a length of about 100 ft. 
can be carried on the smaller drum and 
used for heavy loads such as pulling 
poles. 
































M-D-F OR 
ANY TERMINAL 





ANY SIZE TELEPHONE CABLE” 








without the assistance of a helper at 
the distant end? 


A. This can be done by using the 
arrangement shown in the above 
sketch. First, connect the ring of one 
pair to the tip of the next on the main 
frame or terminal and ground the tip 
of the first pair. Now, go to the other 
end and pick up the ground on the tip 





Q. Please advise the resistance and 
attenuation per mile of 28-gauge paper 
insulated, lead covered cable. 


A. Cable of one manufacturer has 
a resistance of 700 ohms per loop mile 
at 68 degrees F. and an attenuation of 
approximately 3.5 db per mile at 1,000 
cycles. 
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Telephone Companies Keep 


Indiana Commission Busy 

Activities of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission recently have cen- 
tered upon the telephone industry. Au- 
thorized is the sale of the Owensville 
(Ind.) Telephone Co. to the Princeton 
(Ind.) Telephone Co., both located in 
Gibson County. 

Also approved is the issuance and 
sale by the Eastern Indiana Telephone 
Co., Winchester, of $125,000 principal 
amount of 344 per cent first lien serial 
bonds to finance the installation of 
additional equipment and facilities in 
several of the company’s exchanges. 

Under consideration is the request 
of the Midwest Telephone & Utilities 
Co., Inc., Petersburg, for permission 
to buy the Spurgeon (Ind.) Home 
Telephone Co. 

Also before the commission are seven 
petitions asking for investigation of 
the telephone service rendered in peti- 
tioners’ respective communities. Hear- 
ing dates have not been set. 


Vv 


Rate Increase Approved 
For Norman, Neb. 

The Kearney County Independent 
Telephone Co., Norman, Neb., has been 
authorized by the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission to put into effect as 
of May 1 a new schedule of rates in- 
creasing from $1.50 a month to $1.75 
service given subscribers who own 
their instruments and from $1.75 to 
$2.00 a month where the instruments 
are company owned. (TELEPHONY, 
March 4, page 34.) 

Testimony of the applicant was that 
it had to increase wages of operators 
and linemen, its lines are getting old 
and require extensive repairs and with 
the construction of rural electrification 
lines in its territory it soon will be 
faced with the necessity of metalliciz- 
ing all lines. 

The company’ operates an exchange 
at Norman, with a total of 195 sub- 
scribers and one at Heartwell with 105 
subscribers, the greater proportion be- 
ing farmers. Its subscribers have free 
service to Upland, Franklin, Roseland, 
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Macon, Inavale, Kenesaw, Hildreth, 
Bloomington, Minden, Wilcox, Ayr, 
Campbell, Keene, Riverton, Holstein 
and Lowell. 

As of December 31, 1945, it had 248 
stockholders, owners of 318 shares of 
a par value of $40, making the total 
capital $12,720. The total investment 
is $24,242. Operating 
1945 were $5,947, with total operating 
expenses of $5,350. With taxes, the 
loss for the year was $110.55. 


revenues for 


Under the authorized rates revenues 
will be increased to $6,846. As a sleet 
storm expense item of $700 was in- 
curred in 1945, it is estimated that 
with the expense readjusted on a nor- 
mal basis, the year’s operation should 
yield a profit of $280.22, or 1.86 per 
cent on investment of $15,092, the 
properties being in only a 60 per cent 
condition with its depreciation account 
in the red. 


Vv 


Rate Reductions Approved 
For Concord, N. C. 

The North Carolina Utilities Com- 
mission announced April 25 the ap- 
proval of new business and residential 
telephone rates effective June 1 for the 
Concord (N. C.) Telephone Co. 

One-party business telephones were 
reduced from $4.50 to $4.25 per month 
and two-party lines from $3.75 to $3.50. 

One-party residential telephones 
were reduced from $2.75 to $2.50 per 
month and two-party lines from $2.50 
to $2.00 


Vv 


Need for Higher Rates Seen, 
Michigan Bell Testifies 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
may be forced to raise its rates if pres- 
ent trends continue, according to testi- 
mony presented in the Ingham County 
Circuit Court hearing on a Michigan 
Public Service Commission order di- 
recting the utility to reduce its rates. 
(TELEPHONY, January 26, page 24.) 

Ferry B. Allen, Detroit, chief ac- 
countant for the company, testified that 
“with increased building and material 
prices, and higher wage rates, the tele- 


phone company cannot expect to con- 
tinue to provide telephone service at 
the same unit cost in the postwar pe- 
riod as before the war.” 

Mr. Allen said average wage rates 
in the company have increased 63 per 
cent since 1941, and he predicted that 
it may be necessary for the company 
to seek new capital in “substantial 
” before the end of 1946 be- 
cause of its extensive 
projects. 


amounts 
construction 


The commission has ordered the 
company to refund $7,000,000 on its 
1944 and 1945 income, and to reduce 
its current rates by an estimated $3,- 
500,000 a year, under a revised rate 
schedule. 

Henry W. Goodman, Detroit, general 
operating engineer for the company, 
testified that the new rate schedule 
actually would result in a $4,400,000 
reduction in revenue for 1946. 

Messrs. Allen and Goodman testified 
that under the new rate structure, the 
rate of return to the company would 
be between 4.2 and 4.83 per cent. 

Overruling a request by the com- 
mission for a detailed statement of 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. expenses, 
Circuit Judge Paul G. Eger May 7 as- 
serted that the state had no right to 
put the company to the cost and 
trouble of such an accounting. 
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Cities’ Taxing of Utilities 
Challenged by Ohio Court 

Authority of Ohio municipalities to 
levy local taxes against telephone com- 
panies and other public utilities is 
challenged in a case taken under ad- 
visement May 2 by the Ohio Supreme 
Court. 

While the case before the court in- 
volves a 2% per cent utility tax pro- 
vided in an ordinance recently enacted 
by the Youngstown City Council, the 
test of its constitutionality also will 
apply to other Ohio cities which have 
enacted such tax measures. 

The city of Columbus, for example, 
has a 5 per cent tax on electric, gas, 
telephone and water bills, through 
which the municipality derives more 
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than $900,000 annually for its general 
revenue fund. 

The suit now before the Ohio Su- 
preme Court was filed by a Youngs- 
town taxpayer seeking to enjoin 
collection of that city’s tax. He con- 
tended that such a tax amounts to 
double taxation, since the state has 
preempted the field with its selective 
sales tax and its utility gross profits 
tax. 


Vv 


Seeks Authority to Abandon 
Telephone Company 

Following a fire caused by lightning, 
which destroyed his telephone building 
and switchboard at Oktaha, Okla., 
April 29, E. K. Cross, of Muskogee 
has asked the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission for authority to abandon 
telephone service at that point. 

Mr. Cross states that he will keep 
the outside plant, including poles and 
wire, intact for 60 days to give citizens 
of the town time to seek telephone 
service from some other source. 

In a letter to the commission Mr. 
Cross states that he has furnished 
service to Oktaha for the past 25 years 
but in recent years has continuously 
lost subscribers there until, at the time 
of the fire, he had only 32 subscribers. 
The plant has been losing money for 
years and he cannot replace the switch- 
board nor the building, Mr. Cross says. 


Vv 


Newbridge, N. C., Residents 
Seek Asheville Service 

Hearing by the North Carolina Utili- 
ties Commission on a petition of 
approximately 50 residents of the 
Newbridge area on the Weaverville 
Road seeking direct Asheville (instead 
of Weaverville) service has been set 
for May 31. 

A boundary line now separates the 
Weaverville Electric & Telephone Co. 
area from that of the Asheville ex- 
change service area, but in recent 
years residents of the Newbridge sec- 
tion have become more and more de- 
pendent on Asheville telephone service, 
it was pointed out. 

The petition asks that the New- 
bridge section be allowed Asheville 
service without having to go through 
long distance and Weaverville for it. 


Vv 


Approves Rate Increase 

The California Railroad Commission 
approved April 16 an application of 
the Western Telephone Co. to increase 
its rates in Weaverville and vicinity 
in connection with expansion of its 
service from 13 hours daily to 24 
hours. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


California Railroad Commission 


May 3: Granted Dos Palos (Calif.) 
Telephone Co., Inc., authority to issue 
stock. 


May 3: Hearing on request of A. L. 
Stewart, doing business as A. L. Stew- 
art Telephone Lines, for authority to 
sell system in Amador County to F. J. 
Fuller. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 


May 6: Heard application of M. L. 
Morgan for certificate of convenience 
and authority to do business at Pied- 
mont. 


May 6: Recommended approval of 
refiling by Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of local exchange tariff for 
Wellington. 

May 13: Hearing on application of 
Tipton (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make changes in rates. 

May 13: Hearings on applications 
of J. H. Railes to cease operating at 
Partridge, and of John E. Chadd for 
certificate of convenience and authority 
to operate Partridge (Kan.) Telephone 
Exchange. 

May 13: Hearing on application of 
Cullison (Kan.) Cooperative Telephone 
Co. for authority to make rate changes. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

May 15: Hearing continued on ap- 
plication of P. B. Odom, Tourist Camp 
& Lumber Yard, Oklahoma City, for 
telephone service from Southwestern 
Bell. 

May 29: Investigation by commis- 
sion of rates charged bv Sasakwa 
(Okla.) Telephone Co. 


Utah Public Service Commission 

May 13: Hearing on interstate toll 
rates of Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

May 13: Hearing on application of 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. to in- 
stall dial service and increase rates at 
Lone Rock. 

May 14: Hearing on application of 
Springbrook (Wis.) Telephone Co. to 
abandon operations. 

May 14: Hearing on application of 
Mill Creek Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to increase rates. 


May 14: Hearing on complaint of 
Clark Bennett against Wittenberg 
(Wis.) Telephone Co. and Common- 


wealth Telephone Co., Madison. 

May 15: Hearing on application of 
Rewey-Mineral Point Telephone Co., 
Rewey, for authority to install new 
switchboard and increase rates. 

May 17: Hearing on application of 
Wood County Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates for urban and 
rural service. 

May 17: Hearing on application of 
East Alto Telephone Co., Alto, for au- 
thority to increase rates. 

May 17: Hearing on application of 
Rhinelander (Wis.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to purchase property of Pine 
Lake Rural Telephone Co. 

May 21: Hearing on application of 
Baldwin (Wis.) Telephone Exchange 
for authority to install dial service and 
increase rates 75 cents a month. 
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sub-cycle ... Superior Ringing Converter 


The Sub-Cycle ‘Master’ Ringing Converter 
provides a powerful ringing current entirely 
independent of frequency variations in the 


commercial power supply. 


Economical and quiet in operation, this exclu- 
sive development in an alternating current 
Power Ringing Converter causes no radio 
reception interference. There are no moving 
parts, and nothing to lubricate. Thus, the 
“Master” requires no routine maintenance. 
It is available in 6 models suitable for every 
use from P.B.X.’s to large central offices, re- 


quiring outputs of 714 to 45 watts. 


“THE CHOICE OF THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY” 


ATMStIONG S ~2oKceate Patum" Glass Insulators 


BECAUSE: 


1. Batch materials undergo rigid chemical 
laboratory inspection. 


2. They are precision-made entirely by auto- 
matic machinery, eliminating human errors. 


. Quality of glass is assured through micro- 
scopic examination. 


They are polariscope-checked against pre» 
ence of dangerous strains. 


Characteristics of ‘“‘Whitall Tatum’’ Glass 
Insulators: 


e Accurate dimensions 

e True pin fit 

e Crystal clarity 

e Withstand severe temperature changes 


They conform to—or exceed—A.S.T.M. standards 


8. SAN FRANCISCO 3, 


ERARLSON Recommends 


MASTER 











ch ARLSON FACTORY, GENERAL OFFICES: ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 


dial switching 
problems solved by 


If new dial switching equipment is 
under consideration, your first step 
should be to investigate the amazing 


Stromberg-Carlson XY" Switch. 


This masterpiece of precision mech- 
anism is smaller than other switches 
and, therefore, permits the use of 
more compact switching equip- 
ment than has been used previous- 
ly. Universal, it can be used as a 
LINE FINDER, as a SELECTOR, 
and as a CONNECTOR, the “XY” 
Switch accomplishes a connection 
first by the “‘X’’ motion across the 
switch and second, the “Y’’ motion 
at right angles to it. 


Ask your Stromberg-Carlson rep- 
resentative, or write us for com- 


plete details. 




















NEALE 
MODEL “B”’ 
SPINNER 





Spinning is the finest method 
for suspending aerial cable 
. .. the only method which 
completely eliminates ring 
cutting, bowing and crystal- 
lization. Equally efficient 

on existing cable or new 
¢~: construction. One man can 
3} do a perfect spinning job 
Yy . .. does not require truck, 


\) 
“LITTLE GIANT" 


SLACK 
PULLER 


tractor or gang of men. 


LASHING WIRE CLAMPS 
S&S HAND-LINE BLOCK 
S&S PLATFORM CLAMPS 
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SPINNING 
WIRE 





CARRIED IN STOCK 
AT ALL TIMES 


BUCKEYE 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





| J. B. Haley Named Executive 
| Secretary of Texas Group 











J. B. Haley, Chicago, recently was 
appointed executive secretary of the 
Texas Telephone Association and as- 
sumed his new duties May 13 at the 
Austin headquarters of the association, 
Oscar Burton, association president, 
has announced. 

The Texas association has been with- 
out an executive officer for several 
months and Mr. Burton stated that the 
officers of the association are looking 
forward to the resumption of normal 
activities of the organization under the 
direction of Mr. Haley, who has had 
a thorough knowledge of all phases of 
the telephone industry. It is under- 
stood that the Texas association will 
embark upon a program of rendering 
more aid and assistance to the smaller 
telephone companies in the state. 

Mr. Haley’s career in the telephone 
field is marked by long service and 
wide and useful experience. Follow- 
ing his graduation from high school, 
he became an apprentice troubleman 
and installer for the Bell telephone 
company in Battle Creek, Mich. Since 
then he has engaged almost uninter- 
ruptedly in telephone work of various 
kinds. 

During the period from 1905 to 
1912, Mr. Haley encountered all phases 
of plant construction and maintenance 
work; first, as assistant wire chief at 
Battle Creek, then as a rural mainte- 
nance and construction man for the 
Lansing, Mich., exchange of the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co., and later as in- 
staller, wire chief, and switchboard 
maintainer at Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Mr. Haley’s managerial experience 
includes the operation of the Pitcher 
Telephone Co., Jo Davies County, IIli- 
nois; the Syndicated Telephone Or- 
ganization, operating in the Texas pan- 
handle and in Wisconsin; the Sussex 
(N. J.) Telephone Co.; and the Port 
Jervis (N. Y.) Telephone Co. Follow- 
ing this, he became general manager 
of the telephone division of the West- 
ern Power & Light Co. with exchanges 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Missouri. 

In 1935, Mr. Haley became assist- 
ant to the president of the Community 
Telephone Co. which operates proper- 
ties in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Illinois. 

When the war began, be became as- 
sociated with the Automatic Electric 
Co. After a period of sales engineer- 
ing work in Ohio, he was selected 
early in 1942 to go to Brazil, where 
he was managing director of Automatic 


| Telephones, Ltd., at Sao Paulo until 


he returned to this country early this 
year. 





J. B. HALEY 


Mr. Haley’s long and intimate expe- 
rience with telephone operating and 
manufacturing problems is expected to 
prove of the utmost value in this work 
as executive secretary of the Texas 
Telephone Association. 


Mr. Haley became interested in asso- 
ciation work in Brazil. He was chosen 
a director of the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Sao Paulo, and later was 
elected a vice president of the same 
organization. The directorate was 
composed of leading American busi- 
ness men representing their companies 
in Brazil. 

As the war proceeded, many Ameri- 
can service men were being sent to 
Sao Paulo and there was need for an 
organization to assume the responsi- 
bility of making these men feel at home 
in the American colony and Mr. Haley 
was selected to organize this activity. 
As a result, nearly 6,000 men were 
entertained by the American colony. 
Admiral Jonas Ingram, then in com- 
mand of the South Atlantic Fleet, sent 
Mr. Haley a letter of high praise for 
the work done and the results obtained 
by the Americans in Sao Paulo. 


When he offered his resignation to 
the Board of the American Chamber 
of Commerce, he was tendered a scroll 
bearing the signatures of all the offi- 
cers and directors of that group, in 
appreciation for the efforts in behalf 
of the American service men and also 
for the American colony in general. 


Vv 


>> Human affairs are not so happily 
arranged that the best things please 
the most men. It is the proof of a bad 
cause when it is applauded by the mob. 
—Seneca. 
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Famous 
STEWART BROS. PRODUCTS 
Well known and well liked for more 
than 32 years! Ask any qualified 
crew man. He'll tell you Stewart 
Products just can't be beat! 
! 
|LINEMEN'S HEAVY 
DUTY TEST SET 
Tells which way and 
how far trouble is 
without opening line 
or cutting wire. 
Equipped with de- 
tector coil and re- 
ceiver and is light 
in weight. Works on bare or insulated wire. 
Leather cover and strap included at only 
$36. 
CABLE TESTER 
Quickly locates a wet or 
grounded wire by setting 
up an electrical field that 
xpe- s is followed with the de- 
and tector coil to the exact 
i wo location of the trouble. 
al ls compact and easy to 
of use. Excellent for water 
-Xas Seated at speakers’ table at recent convention of the Tennessee Independent Telephone Association trouble. A real trouble shooting set for 
were (left to right): W. J. HOLLADAY, Cookeville; J. J. ODEL, Parsons; L. F. ROBERTS, Chicago; only $54. 
KELLEY McNISH, Bristol; S. B. DIBBLE, JR., Cookeville; J. W. WRAY, Tracy City; H. T. MILLER, 
— LaVergne, and J. N. COX, Cookeville. CABLE TESTER 
sen AND LOCATOR 
rol Tennesee Association Holds ette, Ala.; J. N. Cox, Cookeville; C. D. Slightly larger than 
was Ninth State Convention Dickey, Adamsville; S. B. Dibble, Jr., Model L Cable Tester 
me imately 55 Cookeville; A. E. Reynolds, Bristol 90 ag de Pre 
aa Approximately 55 members of the ookeville; A. E. Reynolds, Bristol. Totes gud Laosies 
" Tennessee Independent Telephone As- Officers elected were: President, J tells operator where 
_ sociation met at the Andrew Jackson W. Wray, Tracy City; secretary and cable is buried and 
a Hotel, Nashville, on April 2 for the treasurer, W. S. Argabright, Bridge its exact depth. Also 
_— ee Pp i wens we a Se locates trouble. Equipped with two coils 
ninth convention of the group. port, and vice president, J. L. Dickens, and receiver. Ready to use at only $72. 
eri- | Directors elected were: B. L. How- Unionville. One of most useful Cable Sets. 
to | ard, Millington; Horace Vaughn, Fay- The program was opened by retiring 
ail ; : ' ;' MIDGET 
rsi- DETECTOMETER 
me Measures resistance, de- 
ley tects shorts, grounds, 
n etc. Has 10,000 ohm top 
- scale and can be sup- 
ere plied for 1.5 volt use at 
Ly. te » $10.75 or 60 volt use at 
m- $12.75. Meter is jeweled, 
precision made. Uses ordinary flashlight 
ent batteries and is compact and light weight. 
for 
pe THOUSANDS IN USE 
> 
‘ Telephone companies all over America 
know and use reliable Stewart products. 
to These fine sets are durable and trust- 
; worthy. Made especially for telephone serv- 
er ice work by men who are familiar with 
oll modern electronics! 
ffi- LOW IN COST 
in Note the prices of the accurate Stewart 
alf sets above and decide today to order one 
iso or all for your service department. Will 
quickly pay for themselves in time savings 
alone. 
SPEEDY DELIVERY 
All Stewart Test Sets can be shipped within 
8 to 10 days or sooner. Write for illus- 
trated folders describing these useful prod- 
ly ucts. There is no obligation! 
Seé 
id W.C. DILLON & COMPANY, INC. 
b. 5422 W. HARRISON STREET 
Photograph of portion of group attending the T Independent Teleph Association CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
convention. 
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FOR=SPEED In 
INSTALLATION 


The exclusive Everstick nut housing locks 
the Racker firmly on the rod. Tkis 

up installati Plates are so 
designed. that they expand easily into 
undisturbed earth. and extra holding 
power is achieved. Made of tough, rust- 
resistant malleabie iron. Write for bulletin. 





EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA 





‘UES Buitps AN 
ELECTRIC PLANT 
FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


CONTINUOUS POWER 





“U. S.” Electric Plants are engi- 
neered to give dependable service 
—to operate economically. More 
and more telephone companies are 
installing U. S. units to insure un- 
interrupted service. 

Write for information. 
UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 
556 Nebraska St. Oshkosh, Wis. 


President Dibble. Informative discus- 
sions were presented at the morning 
session by Mr. Reynolds who was in 
charge of the commercial and traffic 
forum; L. F. Roberts, Chicago, who 
spoke on the Telephone Advertising 
Institute, and by L. J. Robertson, chair- 
man of the Plant Forum. 

The luncheon address was given by 
Kelley McNish, Bristol. At the after- 
noon. session J. T. Davis, Nashville, 
spoke on the subject of “More and 
Better Telephone Service for Farm- 
ers,” and R. A. Maybury, Glasgow, 
Ky., gave an interesting discussion on 
the subject of “Public Relations.” 


vv 


Rochester Corp. Names 
Robert Bruce a Director 
Directors of the Rochester 
Telephone Corp. April 26 elected 
Robert M. Bruce, who retired as a vice 
president January 1, a director of the 
company succeeding Frank T. Byrne. 
Other officers and directors were re- 
elected, including: Chairman of the 
board, John P. Boylan; president, John 
W. Morrison; vice presidents, William 
A. Kern and Donald H. Campbell; 
secretary and treasurer, Fred C. Good- 
win, Jr.; assistant secretary, Stuart C. 
Bowie; assistant treasurer, A. S. Gib- 
son; directors, Raymond N, Ball, Mr. 
Boylan, M. Herbert Eisenhart, Bernard 
E. Finucane, Sol Heumann, Wolcott J. 
Humphrey, Gilbert J. C. McCurdy, Mr. 
Morrison, T. Carl Nixon, John Craig 
Powers and Douglas C. Townson. 


Vv 
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Obituary 

FRANK A. WOLFF, 74, one of the 
founders of the Bureau of Standards 
and an official of the bureau for nearly 
40 years, died in Washington, D. C., 
March 28. He retired in 1941. 

Educated at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and the University of Leipzig, 
Mr. Wolff was with the United States 
Department of Soils from 1894 to 


1896, and was also professor of 


| physics and electrical engineering at 


George Washington University. In 
1901 he joined the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, becoming a physicist for the 
bureau in 1917 and principal physicist 
in 1928. Later he was made principal 
telephone engineer, detailed to the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


He had an active part in the de- 
velopment of improved apparatus and 
methods of measurement, since the 
establishment of the bureau, and also 
in the development of standards of 
service for telephone utilities. He was 
specially active in economics and its 
relation to the stabilization of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 








Carrier Systems 


(Concluded from page 14) 





the addition of an “H-1” system is all 
gain, while the addition of the “G” 
system costs one signaling circuit. 

The “H-1” signaling over the carrier 
channel may be done by ringing into 
the carrier terminal. The terminal then 
transmits a 1,000-cycle signal inter- 
rupted at 20 cycles. This signal, when 
heard, sounds very much like the trill 
of a canary. This signal, upon arriving 
at the receiving terminal, is demodu- 
lated, filtered and amplified in an addi- 
tional stage of amplification and recti- 
fied to operate a relay to ring the dis- 
tant operator. The filtering referred to is 
to cause the relay to respond to a 1,000- 
cycle signal only when interrupted at 
20 cycles; thus, a sustained 1,000-cycle 
signal will not cause a false ring. Ring- 
ing signals over carrier circuits are of 
uniform strength as the ringing cur- 
rent is furnished under the control of 
the receiving terminal from the ringing 
machine in the same office. When the 
signaling circuit of an “H-1” carrier 
system is once lined up, it is most de- 
pendable. 

The “H-1” carrier telephone system 
is remarkably stable and operates 
under almost unbelievable conditions. 
Cases are on record where one wire 
has been broken and the ends separated 
by many feet. The voice circuit, its 
phantom and simplex circuit, were com- 
pletely out of service, but the carrier 
channel functioned without interrup- 
tion or disturbance. 

The “H-1” carrier channel, or cir- 
cuit, is free of line noise, inductive 
interference noises, and crosstalk from 


voice circuits. However, when several 
“H-1” carrier systems are used in the 
same lead, special provisions may be 


required in order to prevent crosstalk 
between systems. Since “H-1” carrier 
systems operate in the band of some 
long wave wireless channels, cases do 
occur where the carrier system will 
pick up wireless telegraph signals, simi- 
lar to some higher frequency signals 
picked up on radio receivers. 

(To Be Continued) 


Vv 


>> The young fancy that their follies 
are mistaken by the old for happiness: 
and the old fancy that their gravity is 
mistaken by the young for wisdom.— 
Colton. 
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W. A. Hughes Elected 
President of Indiana Bell 

William A. Hughes has been elected 
president of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. by the board of directors 
following the annual stockholders’ 
meeting held in Indianapolis. 

He succeeds James F. Carroll who on 
June 1 will retire from active service 
after nearly 40 years in the Bell Sys- 
tem. Mr. Carroll was re-elected to the 
board of directors. Harry S. Hanna, 
vice president and general 
was elected to the board. 


manager, 





W. A. HUGHES 


Mr. Hughes, from January 26, 1944, 
until April 1, 1946, was vice president 
and general manager of Indiana Bell, 
becoming executive vice president on 
the latter date. Born in Kansas, he 
began his telephone service in 1917 
with the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. His first job there was with the 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. on 
outside construction work, immediately 
following his graduation from the 
College of Emporia in Emporia, Kan. 


He entered the Army shortly after- 
ward as a member of the 117th Field 
Signal Battalion, which later became 
a part of the 42nd (Rainbow) Divi- 
sion, going overseas in the fall of 1917, 
as master signal electrician with the 
battalion. 

Returning to civilian life in August, 
1919, he joined Southwestern Bell at 
Topeka, Kan., becoming general traffic 
manager in 1937. He held that position 
in the general offices of the Southwest- 
ern company at St. Louis until May, 
1941, when he-went to AT&T as an 
assistant vice president, handling per- 
sonnel matters. 

Three months after joining the In- 
diana Bell as vice president and gen- 
eral manager in January, 1944, Mr. 
Hughes was called to Washington on 
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May 1, as head of the Industrial Per- 
sonnel Division of the Army Service 
Forces Headquarters. He represented 
Under Secretary of War Patterson on 
the War Manpower Commission, was a 
member of the joint Army-Navy Per- 
sonnel Board and the Council for 
Personnel Administration. He also was 
a member of the Army-Navy-Mari- 
time Commission Ship Building Wage 
Stabilization Board, the secretary of 
war’s Personnel Committee and the 
Review Committee of the War Depart- 
ment in connection with contract cut- 
backs. 





Upon leaving the government service | 
the following September, Mr. Hughes | 
was presented by Gen. Brehon Somer- | 
vell with the highest honor that the | 


War Department can bestow upon a 


civilian employe, the Emblem for Ex- | 


ceptional Civilian Service. 


Mr. Carroll has been president of the 
Indiana Bell for 16 years, coming to 
the Indiana company on May 1, 1930. 
A native of Greenville, Ill., he was 
graduated from Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y., in 1906, and began his 
telephone career shortly thereafter 
with the Central New York Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. as a student in the 
traffic department at Oswego, N. Y. 
He served there and in Watertown and 
Syracuse during the next three years, 
transferring in 1909, to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. as assist- 
ant traffic chief at Pittsburgh. He 
later became district traffic chief at 
Harrisburg. 

Promoted to district traffic superin- 
tendent in 1910, Mr. Carroll served 
with the New York Telephone Co. at 
Auburn and Utica and then was trans- 
ferred to the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, serving in the same ca- 
pacity at Scranton and Pittsburgh. 
His next assignment was division traffic 
superintendent of the central Man- 
hattan division of the New York Tele- 
phone Company. 

Four years later he was appointed 
general traffic manager for the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. and, in 1929, became 
general manager of that company’s 
northeastern area with headquarters at 
Cleveland. He was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of public relations of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. in 1929. 

Harry S. Hanna, who has succeeded 
Mr. Hughes as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Indiana Bell, for- 
merly was vice president in charge of 
public relations and personnel. He has 
been a vice president of the company 
since November, 1933, going to Indi- 
ana from the AT&T general offices. 

Mr. Hanna is a native of Ohio. He 


obtained his first telephone job in 1922 | 
with the Ohio Bell as rate engineer at | 


Cleveland. Previously he had been con- 


HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


Favorably Known 
Since 1870 


HEMINGRAY No. 10 — 
The exchange line pony with 
double groove. Standard on 
many telephone lines. 





DEPENDABLE-IN ANY WEATHER! 


Hemingray Insulators have proved 
their ability to withstand the at- 


tacks of weather. 


Neither rain, nor snow, nor 
sleet, nor summer heat stay them 


from their appointed tasks. 


Many of these famous insulators 
are still in service after 20, 30— 
and even 50 years. 

Hemingrays are sold by prin- 
cipal jobbers and are manufac- 
tured by Owens-Illinois, Hemin- 


gray Division, Muncie, Indiana. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


HEMINGRAY INSULATORS 


Telephone -Telegraph 


International Standard 


New York City 


Export Agents 


Electric Corporation 
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THE BARBOUR PRODUCTS 
Division of 
THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17 


Boston (10) Chicago (10) San Francisco (5) 
Gloucester Philadelphia (6) Baltimore (3) 



































J. F. CARROLL 


nected with the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission for five years except for 
service as an officer in the Army dur- 
ing World War I. 

Mr. Hanna was promoted to general 
commercial engineer for the Ohio Bell 
in 1926. In May, 1929, he went to New 
York as engineer of new services and 
equipment in the commercial division 
of the AT&T, and in November, 1930, 
was made general commercial problems 
engineer. 
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R. S. Griffin Joins 
Standard T&T 

R. S. Griffin, former district man- 
ager of the South Carolina Continental 
Telephone Co. in Sumter and who was 
transferred in August, 1943, to Monroe, 
Ga., as general manager of the Georgia 
Continental Telephone Co., recently re- 
signed and accepted the position of 
general manager of the Standard Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Dothan, Ala. 

While in Georgia, Mr. Griffin was a 
director and secretary of the Georgia 
Telephone Association. 


vv 


Giffin Named Manager 
At Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Telephone Service Co. of Ohio has 
assigned William Giffin to Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, as manager of the Mount 
Vernon Telephone Corp., succeeding 
Charles R. Appleton who is soon to re- 
tire after 45 years. 

Mr. Giffin has worked at various 
Ohio exchanges and was formerly man- 
ager at Lebanon. 

Marcel Schneider, who was trans- 
ferred from Mount Vernon to Millers- 
burg six months ago, is going to Leba- 
non as successor to Mr. Giffin. 


Cadwell President of Automotic 
Electric's Sales Companies 
Announcement has been made by W. 
J. Caverley, president of Automatic 
Electric Co., Chesapeake, that as a 
consequence of the recent promotion of 
Theodore S. Gary to the position of ex- 
ecutive vice president of Gary Services 





c. S$. CADWELL 


& Investment Co., C. S. Caldwell has 
been elected president of both Auto- 
matic Electric Sales Corp., and Inter- 
national Automatic Electric Corp., do- 
mestic and export distributing compa- 
nies respectively for Automatic Electric 
Co. Mr. Gary was formerly president 
of both distributing companies. 

Mr. Cadwell will continue as execu- 
tive vice president of Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. H. F. Lello will also continue 
as vice president and general manager 
of both distributing companies. 


Vv 


Kellogg Announces Purchase 
Of Select-O-Phone Co. 

James H. Kellogg, president of Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has announced the purchase 
of the business of the 
Select-O-Phone Co., Providence, R. L., 


assets and 


manufacturers of private, commercial 
and industrial automatic telephone 
systems. 

The Select-O-Phone Co. is one of the 
pioneer firms in the manufacture of 
dial type intercommunicating systems, 
for the commercial and_ industrial 
field, both standard type tele- 
phones and loud speaker equipment. It 
has been located in Providence for the 
past 50 years. 


using 


According to the announcement, fu- 
ture production of Select-O-Phone will 
be transferred from Providence to 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. im- 
mediately. 
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Western Electric Elects 
D. F. Eliot Vice President 


Douglas F. G. Eliot, general pur- 


chasing agent in charge of purchasing 
and traffic for the Western Electric 
Co., was recently elected a vice presi- 


dent of the company at a meeting of 
the board of directors. At the annual 
meeting of stockholders, just preced- 
ing the directors’ meeting, all directors 


were re-elected. 


As general purchasing agent for 
Western Electric during the war years, 
Mr. Eliot was responsible for the pro- 
curement of all raw materials, supplies 
and equipment required by the com- 
pany in supplying more than §$2,- 
000,000,000 worth of electronic and 
communications equipment for the 
armed forces. In addition Mr. Eliot 
supervises the purchase ‘of material 


supplied by Western Electric to the 
Bell System. 
A graduate of Yale with an A.B. 


degree in 1909, Mr. Eliot joined West- 


ern Electric Co. two years later at 
New York. His early experience in 
the company covered various assign- 


ments in this country and abroad, and 
in 1926 he became division purchasing 
agent for the company in New York. 
In November 1929, Mr. Eliot was ap- 
pointed personnel director, and in 1937 
general commercial manager Two 
later he was appointed general 
purchasing agent and in 1942 the su- 
of the company’s traffic de- 
partment was added to his duties. 


years 


pervision 
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Syntron Issues New 
Electric Tool Catalogue 

The Syntron Co., Homer City, 
has recently issued catalogue No. 464 
illustrating and describing the 
plete line of Syntron electric 
which includes 
hammers, drills, 
runners, grinders, 
semi-portable hack saws. 


Pa., 


com- 

tool 
portable 
screwdrivers, 
sanders and 


equipment 
electric 
nut 


The 44-page catalogue describes and 
pictures many items of equipment that 
are used on plant maintenance and 
plant production. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing direct to the Syntron 
company. 


Vv 


>> There is no genius in life like the 
genius of energy and activity.—D. C. 
Mitchell. 


Vv 


>> Remember what Simonides said— 
that he never repented that he had held 
his tongue, but often that he had 
spoken.—Plutarch. 
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Automatic Electric Sales Names 
L. L. Ruggles Chief Engineer 
Leonard L. Ruggles who during the 
war period rendered outstanding serv- 
ice as staff engineer on government 
projects and as administrative head 
of the government sales staff of Auto- 
matic Electric Sales Corp., Chicago, 
Ill., has been appointed chief engineer 
of that company. Announcement of the 
appointment was made by H. F. Lello, 
vice president and general manager. 





L. L. RUGGLES 


To this and 
the Automatic Electric Sales organiza- 
tion, Mr. Ruggles brings the 
tages of long telephone experience and 
technical ability. In his new 
he will direct special attention to tech- 
nical coordination between the company 
and the needs of its customers in the 
Independent field—an activity which is 


new important post in 
advan- 


capacity, 


steadily assuming greater importance 
because of the heavy engineering and 


production 
and the 
ity of requirements to be 
field. 

During his 27 years of service with 
the various companies of the Auto- 
matic Electric group, Mr. Ruggles has 
been engaged in a wide variety of 
technical assignments, 1927 
has been particularly active in various 
sales engineering capacities. He has 
thus learned first hand, and under 
widely varying conditions, the tech- 
niques involved in meeting traffic and 
service conditions among operating or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Ruggles entered the employ of 
Automatic Electric Co. in 1919, and 
after serving in the installation and 
engineering inspection departments 
was transferred to the Automatic Elec- 
tric laboratories where he was respon- 


program under way 
increasing technical complex- 
met in the 


now 


and since 












Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, Surely 


\ GETHE NEON ‘Low 
LOCATES TROUBLE INSTANTLY 


indicates hot or grounded 
wires. Tells AC from DC. 
For superior to ordinary 
pes oy test bulb. Indispens- 
able in shop or home. The 
only pocket-size tester with 
PATENTED SAFETY FEA- 
TURE. 









Life-time guarantee. 
List $1.50. Purchase 
thru electrical dealers. 
Pat. No. 1,778,883. 


ca gety ae Al, leds. ay 


RARE GAS RELAY 


harmonic or coded 

Dual purpose device 
which economically  im- 
proves both ringing and 
transmission on party lines. 
NO MOVING PARTS. Fully 
guoranteed. Can be in- 
stalled in a minute. 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


200 Central Ave. Newark, N. J. 


for 
bells. 





What Counts in Cords 


® Tinsel that won't break! 
© Braid that won't fray! 


@ Insulation that won't leak! 





Sees mee 
iin 


-— + 


MOISTURE-PROOF 





These are top-quality features 


that you find in all 


MOISTURE-PROOF 
RUNZEL CORDS 





A complete stock on hand at 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 











DEPEND ON 


UTTLE 
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sible for important developments on | 


various types of automatic exchange 
switchboards. 

Joining the sales 
1927, he became assistant to the sales 
manager and for several years acted 
in an administrative and advisory ca- 
pacity as assistant chief engineer, di- 
vision sales manager and assistant 
sales manager. During the four years 
prior. to the war, he served as staff 
sales engineer in Ohio, following which 
he was engaged in various special sales 
engineering assignments which took 
him to all parts of the country and on 
several occasions to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

In 1942, he was elected vice presi- 
dent of Automatic Electric Sales Corp., 
in charge of government negotiations, 
which position he continued to hold 
until assuming his new post as chief 
engineer. 


organization in | 





WANTED TO BUY 


Used Inter-communicating phones: 
Dictograph, Selectophone, Automatic 
Electric, Graybar, Tele-talk, and 
other popular makes. Los Angeles 
Telephone Signal Co., 1282 W. Second 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, 
* * 
Northern White and Western Red 


Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


Wis. 











POLES 








| WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY: Telephone Ex- | 


| change, moderate size, 1,000 stations or | 


more, on Pacific Coast—preferably Ore- | 


gon or California. Write J. Bloxsom, | 


432 Arden Ave., Glendale, Calif. 


Telephone engineer, veteran, desires 
to buy telephone exchange or system; 
approximately 400 to 1,800 stations. 

| Twenty years’ experience. Willing to 
buy controlling interest. 
2272, c/o TELEPHONY. 


Telephone exchange 500 to 1,000 sta- 
tions. Please give detailed description: 
| Local population, chief industries, pos- 
sibilities for expansion and best price. 
Write C. A. Lampel, 5701 N. Illinois 

St., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 


Write Box | 


ATLANTIC 


Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 

PLANTS AND OFFICES: 

New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Ben. 

Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N 

Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, ry 

Annapolis, Md. Chicago, tl. 








UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








Reconstructed Equipment 


ao * Le or W. E. 2 Cond. magneto Swhbd. 

Kellogg No. 22 Local or C. B. Transmitters com- 
plete with Mouthpieces less backs @ 

| ws | Practically New Linesman’s test set with 

Gen ohm ringer complete with 


Sallithee @ 


Cook No. 10 or No. 8 Main frame arresters with 
heat coils and carbons banks of 20 lines per 
SUM GE. weneennnsnensstesscnansésacedasevtnces 

w. E. No. 1-C Lineman test set all metal type 
with — Sutton switch hook in handle and 3 

nd. Cord @ 

Auto. Elec. A. 0. io} sone, steel signal sets 
with booster coil Cond. and 1400 ohm biased 
ringers @ $6. s0—without. Ce, SD DBiccscece 


| ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
PILSEN STA., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


15.00 


8.00 


5.00 


5.50 








| WE BUY 
WE TRADE 
WE REBUILD 


Old telephones or parts into 
smart modern - looking wall phones 
or desk sets with new cabinets. 

Repair service for Transmitters, Recelv- 
ers, Desk Stands and Wall Phones—Magneto 
or Common Battery. 

Specialists in Repairing and 
Rebuilding Transmitters 


The Telephone Repair and Supply Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 


Rogers Park Station 26 Chicago 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red c 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas. eosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Piants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolls, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 











| FILMGRAPH PAT'D 
ce 





SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation ©@ Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber prod- 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala. 
Branch offices: 


New York, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and Eugene, Ore. 











Recorders 


ECONOMICAL 
PERMANENT 
INSTANTANEOUS 
PLAY-BACK 


nferen 


UNINTERRUPTED 
Longtime (up to!2 hours) Conference 
& Telephone Recordings onSafety Film 
Models for Dictation “TALKIES” 
MILES REPRODUCER CO.inc. 612 BROADWAY,N.Y.3 opt. sf 












FAST—EFFICIENT—UNIQUE 
POWER DRIVEN 
PRECISION POLISHER 
FOR 
TELEPHONE—TELEGRAPH—RADIO 
SWITCHBOARD PLUGS 


The present expansion of carrier facilities 
makes this device most timely and essen- 
tial in providing clean age cords for 
these all important circuits. 


Write for prices and complete data. 
Also hand polishers for small exchanges. 


GUARANTEED (Patent Pending) 


W. C. DELZELL 


P. ©. Box 950 Yuma, Arizona 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 
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